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A  BRIKF  HISTORf  OF  WAR  GAMING 


INTRODUCTION 

Operations  Research,  in  its  continued  application,  finds  itself 
turning  increasingly  to  a  new  research  tool;  that  of  operational 
gaming.  Because  of  the  considerable  aaount  of  research  being  done 
in  the  military  field,  particular  attention  has  been  directed  to¬ 
ward  War  Gening.  Such  attention  has  led  to  this  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  War  Ganing  is  a  military  practice,  and  its  development. 

In  the  interests  of  brevity,  only  the  salient  developments  have 
been  noted  in  this  article.  Specifically,  the  war  game  has  been 
traced  fron  very  early  tines,  when  it  was  treated  as  a  modified  chess 
game  and  used  principally  for  pleasure,  through  a  period  when  it 
began  to  gain  in  inportance  in  the  military  profession.  As  the  value 
of  the  game  grew,  so  did  its  complexity.  This  led  to  a  significant 
separation  in  the  types  of  games  played,  which  became  the  "Free 
Krlegpspiel"  and  the  "Rigid  Krlepspiel."  The  "Free  Kriegsspiel"  was 
used  extensively  and  developed  into  the  Map  Maneuver  which  remains 
as  an  important  form  of  military  training  to u-y.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  "Rigid  Kriegsspiel,"  after  languishing  in  a  long  period  of  relative 
neglect,  has  experienced  a  rebirth  as  a  modem  research  tool  which 
offers  promising  future  possibilities. 

ORIGINS 

It  is  of  interest  at  this  point  to  define  the  terms  "war  games," 


"up  oaneuvera,"  and  "Iriegsapiel,"  which  will  b«  used  in  thia  paper. 

An  inclusive  and  coneiaa  definition  nay  be  proposed  as:  an  imaginary 
military  operation,  conduct n  upon  a  nap  or  board,  and  usually  eatpl ey¬ 
ing  various  novabl#  devices  which  are  said  to  represent  the  opposing 
forces,  and  which  are  moved  about  according  to  rules  representing 
conditions  of  actual  warfare. 

Actually,  the  special  idea  of  a  game  of  war  has  existed  since 
the  dawn  of  history.  The  ancient  pas  of  chess,  probably  invented 
by  an  Oriental  soldier,  is  believed  by  aany  to  be  the  oldest  fora  of 
war  gaae.  The  origin  of  chess  is  doubtful,  but  is  usually  ascribed 
to  India  where  it  appeared  as  a  Hindu  ba'.tls  game  called  Chaturanga.^  ^ 
This  early  gaae  was  played  on  a  board,  a  highly  conventionalised  sap 
using  various  pieces  to  repressnt  the  anas  of  the  service  then  in 
existence:  elephanta,  horses,  chariots,  and  foot  sol.ilers.  Played 
by  four  persons  according  tc  fixed  rules,  the  gaae  repaired  the  use  of 
dice  in  order  to  determine  the  effects  of  the  various  sows.  It  la 
generally  preauaed  that  the  gaae  represented  a  aoral  equivalent  for 
actual  battle,  a  safety  valve  for  the  belligerent  Hindus,  end  that 
it  was  e  fair  representation  of  the  conditions  as  they  then  existed 
in  warfare. 

The  genes  of  draughts  and  checkers,  which  are  similar  to  but 
simpler  in  fora  than  ehaaa,  are  perhape  aany  years  older  than  cheat. 
However,  it  le  evident  that  all  of  thaaa  gaaea  are  dependent  on  the 
military  principle  of  declelon  at  the  aset  adeantageoae  moment. 

In  166k,  Christopher  beikfanaan  invented,  at  QUI,  a  aodifiaatlan 
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of  the  game  of  cheas  which  he  called  the  "Kings  Game."-/  This  game 
employed  thirty  pieces  on  each  side:  1  king,  1  colonel,  1  marshal, 
1  captain,  2  knights,  2  chancellors,  2  heralds,  2  chaplains,  2 
couriers,  2  adjutants,  3  bodyguards,  3  halbardiers,  and  8  private 
soldiers.  The  pieces  had  fourteen  different  kinds  of  fixed  moves 
similar  to  those  in  chess,  Somewhat  popular  among  the  Germans,  the 
game  was  developed  from  chess  because  of  the  prevailing  belief  that 
chess  offered  training  in  mental  and  moral  discipline. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  from  1710  tc  177k,  two  card 

games  aDoeared:  Le  Jeu  de  la  Guerre  and  I.e  Jeu  de  la  Fortifica- 
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tion.^  In  these  games  the  military  symbols  were  printed  on  cards, 
and  they  appear  to  have  been  used  primarily  to  help  teach  military 
students  basic  military  facts.  Copies  of  these  card  games  are  said 
to  exist  in  the  English  War  Office. 

EAHLT  DEVttOPMESTS 

The  early  part  of  the  13th  century  saw  only  minor  changes 
made  in  the  kinds  of  games  being  played.  This  is  not  surprising, 
since  their  value  to  the  military  profession  as  training  devices 
tor  tactics  and  strategy  had  not  yet  been  fully  recognized,  and 
their  identification  with  chess  was  st-uJ.  too  strong  for  then  to 
be  used  for  anything  but  a  pleasant  pa&Ume. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  however,  there 
developed  an  increased  emphasis  on  warfare  as  an  exact  science;  a 
branch  of  applied  mathematics  resanbling  geometry.^'  The 
aethods  of  exact  scienct,  particularly  aathcnatica,  were  being 


applied  t-  very  phase  of  warfare.  This  gsve  rii»  to  what  was 
called  the  "vogue  of  Military  Mathematical*  it  being  axiomatic  that 
above  all  a  military  leader  must  be  a  greet  calculator.  The  possess¬ 


ion  of  a  great  amount  of  matheatatical  knowledge  became  the  criter¬ 
ion  of  a  leau  :-'s  merit.^  Von  der  Golts  has  said  of  this  period^ 
"A  true  :trategist  of  that  epoch  did  not  know  how  to  lead  a  corpor¬ 


al's  guard  across  a  ditch  without  a  table  of  logarithms.”  Battles 
were  no  1  rger  fought  from  notires  of  patriotism,  but  for  art's 
sake,  and  it  was  deemed  preferable  to  forego  victory,  rather  than 
to  achieve  it  by  unscientific  methods. V  It  was  inevitable  that  tho 
games  wiich  were  created  during  this  period  would  tend  to  reflect 
the  mathematical  thinking  and  the  theories  of  warfare  ldileh  were 
then  prevalent. 

One  such  gams  appeared  In  1?E0.  Isa  antially  a  modification  of 
the  game  of  chess,  it  was  invented  by  Hj.wig,  e  aaster  of  pages  at 
the  Court  of  Bran*  rtck.-^’^  The  game  was  intended  to  instruct  the 
pages  in  the  art  of  warfare,  sines  many  of  than  were  destined  for 
military  service.  The  game  tmployed  a  modified  chessborad  con¬ 
taining  1666  small  squares,  3  centimeter*  on  a  aide,  with  each 
square  tinted  to  represent  various  features  of  the  terrain.  Troops 
were  represented  by  pawn*  similar  to  those  is  ebeee.  The  heard  wee 
divided  into  two  sides,  each  with  a  fortification  which  took  the 
place  of  the  king.  The  object  of  the  gss*  was  to  capture  the  oppo¬ 
nent’s  fortification,  and  the  troops  earched  ami  fought  according 
to  fixed  rules  much  like  those  in  the  chess  game. 


It  was  not  long  before  addition!  Modification!  of  chMa 
appeared.  In  fact,  nost  '  f  the  games  of  this  period  reflected  the 
influence  of  chess  to  such  cn  extent  that  they  were  called  "War 
Chess."  Perhaps  the  most  n  table  example  was  the  gams  proposed  by 
George  Vinturinus,  a  faeous  military  writer  and  tactician  at 
Schleswig.^*  ^  Published  in  1796,  the  game  was  called  the  "Wow 
Kriegsspiel,"  and  employed  a  board  or  chart  divided  into  3600 
squares.  Here  again,  pawns  were  used  to  represent  troops.  The 
moves  attempted  *o  approximate  the  ordinary  r.rches  of  troops, and 
the  configuration  of  Ui,*  ground  was  taken  into  account  in  a  crude 
way.  In  keepin-  wr-h  the  .  jchaical  theories  then  prevalent,  sixty 
pages  of  rules  gove  ned  the  Movement  and  fighting  of  the  troops, 
transforming  the  game  into  an  extremely  complex  and  tedious  exer¬ 
cise.  As  a  result,  it  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  many  members 
of  the  military  profession. 

The  gams  of  Tinturinus  did  not  go  without  criticism  y,  y 
Ton  dcr  Golts  has  said  the  gams,  *  .  .  .  (it)  .  .  .  is  a  bad 
product  of  the  refined  military  education  of  the  time,  which  has 
piled  up  so  many  difficulties  that  it  was  Incapable  of  taking  a 
step  in  advance.  ...  A  science  of  w  ~  as  conceived  by  Tinturlnus 
does  not  exist.* 

The  vogue  of  Kill  tary  Ha  them*  ties,  and  the  'chess*  type  war 
games  which  ware  associated  with  it,  continued  until  Bapoloon's 
armies  swept  across  Europe.  Vapoleon's  victories  held  little 
respect  for  'he  prevail  iog  centra  of  waging  war,  a  no  effected  a 
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taeporary  cessation  in  tha  use  of  the  war  gu*.  It  should.  be  no  tad, 
hover  or,  that  Napoleon  is  said  to  hart  vorkad  out  hia  oim  eaapeign* 
by  aanourerlna  pirn  with  eolorad  heads  error  asps  of  tha  scan  a  of 


operations,  an  action  which  any  hare  baan  aifniflcant  as  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  later  daman  aathoda.^ 


DETTLOPPOT  IN  THE  19TH  CHmRT 

It  Mas  only  a  short  tine  after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  that 
attention  was  once  »$-- ~  directed  toward  tha  developaent  of  tha 
war  gaae,  incorporating  tha  leaaona  learned  from  thoae  ware. 

Perhapa  tha  first  significant  one  was  tint  invented  by  Harr 

V  </ 

von  Reiaawits,  the  Prussian  War  Counselor  at  Breslau.-  '  -  In 
1011,  ha  •ransf'trrad  tha  gaaa  fron  tha  ch seaboard  to  tha  send  table, 
producing  what  nay  be  considered  tha  prototype  of  tha  nodera  war 
gene.  Wooden  block*  ware  used,  to  represent  troops,  and  tha  terrain 
was  nodded  in  send  to  a  seals  of  li2373.  8 y»  la  ware  painted  en 
tha  blocks  to  represent  tha  various  branch  as  of  a  err  ice.  At  the 
requeet  of  King  Frederick  Yilhala  III,  von  »eia*witi,  e  few  yeere 
later,  aade  en  ljyroved  aodel  with  the  terrain  aedadad  In  piaster 
in  relief,  also  to  e  Male  of  li?J73.  The  Moods,  trass,  villages, 
etc.,  were  shorn  in  colour,  and  the  iro'-'e  ware  rapraaantad  by  por¬ 
celain  blocks  with  painted  eynbola.  Us  gene  becane  vary  popular 
at  tha  Ciagca  court. 

The  honour  of  originating  tha  aar  gene  as  we  recognise  it  to¬ 


day,  however,  should  really  be  given  to  me  Selserits,  Jr.,  who 


acquired  his  father's  predillction  for  the  game.  As  a  First 
Lieutenant  in  the  Prussian  Guard  Artillery,  he,  in  182U,  conceived 
of  the  idea  of  adapting  the  game  to  actual  military  operations,  and 
transferred  the  game  to  realistic  map-like  charts  Kith  a  scale  of 
1s8,000.£/  He  published  a  set  of  rules  which  he  called,  "Instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  Representation  of  Tactical  Maneuvers  under  the  Guise 
of  a  War  Game."  He  found  influential  patronage  in  Prince  Iftlliam, 
the  future  emperor,  who  called  the  attention  of  his  father.  King 
Wilhelm  III,  and  Marshal  Meffling  to  the  game.  Marshal  Mef fling 
exerted  considerable  effort  toward  having  the  game  introduced  into 
the  army,  and  issued  instructions  to  the  effect.  At  the  same  time. 

King  Wilhelm,  by  royal  command,  ordered  the  game  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Army.  Meanwhile  von  Reisswitz,  Jr.,  was  instructed  to  produce 
more  maps,  since  it  was  recognized  that  the  value  of  the  game  de¬ 
pended  to  a  great  extent  on  the  quality  of  the  maps  used. 

The  war  game  of  von  Reisswitz,  Jr.,  employed  an  "ideal"  map 
or  chart,  to  a  scale  of  lt8,000,  showing  approximately  four  miles 
of  ground.  Troops  were  represented  by  pieces  of  lead,  coloured 
red  and  blue  for  the  opposite  sides,  and  painted  with  the  symbols 
for  the  various  branches  of  the  service.  In  playing  the  game,  an 
oiiginal  situation  was  given  in  writing  to  the  opposing  commanders 
by  the  director  or  uuqpire,  together  with  such  special  information 
as  it  was  supposed  by  the  umpire  that  each  side  would  normally 
possess  about  the  other  in  battle.  Only  such  troops  as  were  ac¬ 
tually  considered  visible  were  represented  on  the  map.  Orders, 
reports,  and  information  were  transmitted  in  writing  through  the  umpire, 
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who  attempted  to  maintain  a  realistic  tints  interval  for  their  trans¬ 
mission.  A  time  interval  of  two  minutes  was  allowed  each  side,  with 
only  such  movements  made  as  would  realistically  be  possible  in  this 
time  in  actual  battle.  Rates  of  movement  were  judged  prinrlly  by 
the  umpire  or  director,  and  the  losssa  or  the  outcome  of  engagements 
were  determined  by  throws  of  the  dice. 

Several  notable  improvements  in  the  war  game  now  become  evi¬ 
dent.  An  attempt  at  limited  intelligence  was  introduced  into  the 
game,  together  with  a  more  realistic  control  of  the  movements  of  the 
troops.  Also,  the  chessboard  type  of  chert  was  finally  abandoned, 
with  increased  attention  being  given  to  the  use  of  charts  which  would 
more  faithfully  represent  actual  terrain. 

Die  popularity  of  von  Rcisswitz,  Jr.,  aroused  a  great  amount  of 
Jealousy  among  his  fellow  officers  and  his  superiors.  This  resulted 
in  his  being  transferred  to  a  border  fortress  at  Torgsu.  He  ie  aaid 
to  have  interpreted  this  as  a  disgrace  and  covdtted  suicide  there  in 
1827,  leaving  it  to  others  to  l^xrove  his  game  and  develop  it  further. 
Although  his  work  remained  the  standard  for  over  half  a  emitury,  there 
existed  a  general  lack  of  understanding  aa  to  the  conduct  of  the  game. 
To  overcome  this,  many  changes  and  modifications  were  made,  with  num¬ 
erous  rules  and  codes  being  added  to  the  game.  Although  later  men 
such  as  von  Tschl schwlts,  von  Troths,  Na unarm,  etc.,  attempted  to 
prune  off  some  of  the  useless  appendages,  most  of  thme  served  only  to 
make  the  game  more  complicated  end  tedious. 

Because  of  the  increasing  degree  of  complexity  being  built  into 
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the  game,  von  Reie  suits'  game  did  not  attain  the  extsnaivs  popularity 
and  use  which  had  beei  expected  of  it.  The  game  was  played  mainly  in 
cluba  formed  for  thia  purpose  at  some  of  the  larger  garrisons,  such  aa 
the  Magdeburg  Club,  the  later  derlin  War  (lane  Club,  and  clubs  formed 
by  the  officers  of  the  Prussian  Guard  Artillery.^/  During  thia  per¬ 
iod,  Count  ton  Moltke,  an  outstanding  military  nan  and  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Prussian  Aray,  was  an  industrious  player  of  the  gave,  and  was 
the  founder  and  president  of  the  Magdeburg  Club  in  1650.  He  exerted 
intensive  efforts  toward  the  promotion  of  the  game,  but  was  contin¬ 
ually  confronted  with  a  general  lack  of  acceptance. 

It  was  in  1876,  that  a  major  shift  in  emphasis  was  brought  e- 
bout  by  the  work  of  Verdy  du  Vemois.-f  *2  As  an  eminent  instructor 
in  the  Prussian  kmy,  he  called  for  a  free  conduct  of  the  gasie,  un¬ 
obstructed  by  rulec  aud  calculation*,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  game  into  what  is  now  knows  as  Preo  Kriegsnaiel  and 
Rigid  Kriegssplel.  Ihe  result  waa  the  creation  of  two  schools  of 
thought,  representing  opposite  views  on  the  method  of  conducting  the 
game. 


FREE  KRI2Q38PIB.  VS  RIGID  KPJBG3SPIH. 

The  Rigid  Krlegsapiel  wss  essen..ally  s  continuation  of  the  types 
of  complex  games  which  had  bean  played  up  to  this  time,  together  with 
numerous  modifications  and  si  ter  cti  on  a.  Its  adherents  studied  war¬ 
fare,  and  particularly  the  ware  of  1866  and  1870-1071,  gathering  ex¬ 
tensive  information,  and  formulating  tables  and  data  from  this  infor¬ 
mation.  They  attempted  to  systematise  the  rules  of  the  gasM  and 
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provide  tables  and  data  which  would  facilitate  easier  application  of 
up-to-date  information  to  the  game  and  accelerate  the  calculations 
necessary  to  the  progress  of  the  game.  A  notable  development  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  1877  by  Neumann  in  his  book,  "Das  Regiments-Kriegsspiel,"  in 
which  he  proposed  the  use  of  a  "standard,"  based  on  the  data  collected, 
with  a  "multiplier"  being  applied  to  this  standard  in  order  to  account 
for  the  variations  in  conditions. 

The  Free  Kriegsspiel  originated  in  three  works:  the  "War 
Oame  Studies,"  published  by  Meckel  at.  Hanover  in  1673)  the  "Instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  War  Oame,"  also  published  by  Meckel  in  1875;  and  "A 
Contribution  to  toe  War  Game,"  published  by  Verdy  du  Vernois  as  Chief 
of  Staff  in  1876. 

In  his  books,  Meckel  favoured  the  far-  game  as  a  means  of  in¬ 
struction,  and  asked  for  extensive  changes  in  its  conduct,  inoluding 
the  emancipation  of  the  director  from  the  many  rules  and  the  limited 
use  c#  tables  and  dice.  It  was  von  Vsrdy  who  initiated  the  move  to¬ 
ward  a  free  play  of  toe  game,  requiring  the  director  to  Judge  the 
vifects  of  fire  and  -0  administer  the  progress  of  the  game  entirely  on 
tae  basis  of  his  own  experience.  Von  Vsrdy  soon  after  published  a 
concrete  example,  anticipating  Meckel's  intentions,  and  "talcing  it 
tavecoso^iy  for  Meckel  to  dc  this. 

With  ths  separation  in  toe  method  of  playing  the  war  gams,  it 
is  of  ‘nearest  to  note  that  at  this  time  toe  game  had  assumed  three 
•ss«rli*l  forme.  In  one  form,  the  gems  still  existed  to  eons  extent 
as  euohj  a  g.me,  similar  to  cnees,  and  played  purely  for  pleasure. 
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with  little  future  value  to  the  military  profession.  As  such  It  was 
diminishing  in  importance  and  in  its  use.  In  another  form*  it  also 
existed  as  the  Rigid  Kriegsspiel,  with  minute  attention  being  directed 
toward  all  the  details  of  warfare,  and  with  complex  tables,  charts, 
and  calculations  necessary  in  order  to  play  the  game.  Although  of 
potential  research  value  to  the  military  profession,  as  yet  unrecog¬ 
nized,  the  game  proved  too  complex  and  tedious  to  be  used  frequently 
for  training  purposes.  The  third  form  of  the  game,  gaining  rapidly 
in  popularity  and  use,  was  that  of  the  Free  Kriegsspiel,  conducted 
entirely  free  of  tables,  charts,  or  calculations,  and  easily  appli¬ 
cable  to  instruction  and  training. 

THE  WAR  GAME  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES^ 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  the  major  portion  of  the 
use  and  development  of  the  war  game  has  taken  place  in  Germany.  It 
became  necessary,  however,  to  trace  briefly  the  introduction  of  the 
war  game  into  the  armies  of  various  other  important  countries. 

POLAND:  In  1872,  Captain  Baring,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  introduced 
the  game  into  England  by  publishing  a  set  of  rules  based  mainly  on 
th«.  works  of  von  Tschischwitz,  Orders  were  issued  in  1883  by  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  marking  the  official  introduction  of  the  game  into  the 
English  Army,  and  rules  for  its  play  were  incorporated  into  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Field  Service  Regulations.  However,  the  practice  of  the  game  was 
not  made  compulsory. 

The  maps  used  in  England  were  to  scales  of  1  inch  to  the  mile 
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and  6  inches  to  the  mile.  It  was  fortunate  that  at  this  time  most  of 
Great  Britain  had  been  mapped  to  these  two  scales.  Die  war  games 
played  in  England  were  customarily  begun  on  the  1  inch  map,  and  so 
conduted  that  the  concluding  part  of  the  game  would  locate  itself 
near  the  garrison  in  which  the  game  was  being  conducted.  The  game 
was  then  finished  either  on  the  6  inch  map,  or  on  the  ground  dose 
to  the  garrison  as  a  field  maneuver. 

The  Naval  war  game  was  also  developed  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  British  Naval  Office  during  this  period.  Ihis  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing,  if  England's  traditional  emphasis  on  sea  power  is  considered. 
AUSTRIA -H UNGARY :  Austria-Hungary  was  attracted  to  the  game  soon 
after  the  Prussian  successes  in  the  war  of  1866,  and  the  game  was 
made  obligatory  among  officers  and  cadets  during  the  winter  months. 
Three  hours  per  week  were  devoted  to  playing  the  game. 

ITALY:  Instructions  were  issued  by  the  General  Staff  in  1873,  mark¬ 
ing  the  introduction  of  the  game  into  the  Italian  army.  The  type  of 
game  played  in  Italy  was  based  mainly  on  the  works  of  von  Trotha.  As 
such,  it  was  of  the  Rigid  Kriegsspiel  form  of  game.  Usually  played 
in  the  third  and  senior  years  at  the  War  College,  the  game  wes  used 
primarily  for  training  in  logistics  and  general  staff  work,  and  re¬ 
quired  forty  evenings  of  instruction  for  the  course. 

FRANCE:  In  187U,  Cramer,  a  printer  and  publisher  end  ex-professor  et 
the  University  of  Kiel,  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  introduce  Hel- 
wig's  early  war  chess  into  Prance,  In  168?,  the  contemporary  type  of 
war  game  was  finally  incorporated  as  a  means  of  instruction  at  the 
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French  War  Collage.  The  practice  of  the  exercise  was  not  aade  obli¬ 
gatory  until  1900,  when  orders  were  issued  to  this  effect,  and  the  use 
of  the  game  was  extended  to  include  reglaents  and  garrisons. 

RUSSIA  i  In  1875  and  1876,  orders  were  Issued  in  Russia  requiring  the 
instruction  of  officers  by  naans  of  the  war  gaae,  or,  as  they  were 
then  beginning  to  be  called,  nap  maneuvers.  During  this  sane  period, 
the  Naval  war  gaae  also  appeared  at  St.  Petersburg  and  was  frequently 
played.  Used  primarily  for  training  and  examination,  the  war  gaae 
was  allotted  fifteen  evenings  during  the  winter  months.  Russia,  how¬ 
ever,  was  confronted  with  several  serious  problems  in  the  use  of  the 
ga re,  including  a  general  lack  of  interest,  a  shortage  of  competent 
and  experienced  directors,  and  an  appalling  lack  of  basic  military 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  participants. 

TURKETt  The  exact  data  of  the  introduction  of  the  war  gaae  into  Tur¬ 
key  is  not  known.  However,  the  gaae  was  prescribed  in  the  Field  Ser¬ 
vice  Regulations  of  the  Turkish  Any  Many  of  the  officers  of  the 
Turkish  A ray  were  being  trained  in  Oeraany,  where  they  became  acquain¬ 
ted  with  the  war  gaae.  On  their  return  to  Turkey,  they  brought  with 
then  the  practice  of  the  gaae. 

JAPAN  1  The  war  game  waa  introduced  into  Japan  by  Meckel,  bringing 
with  him  the  Free  Rrlegaepiel  method  of  play.  Translations  of  Meckel 
and  von  Tardy  wars  uaad  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  game  vas 
emphasised  by  the  Me r  Collage,  It  wea  fait  that  assy  of  the  successes 
of  tha  Japeneea  any  in  the  Ruseo-Japeneee  war  can  be  attributed  to 
training  received  in  playing  the  gaae. 
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THE  WAR  GAME  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  introduction  of  the  war  game  into  the  United  States  can  be 
traced  to  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  when  several  elementary 
tactical  games  appeared.^  One  of  these,  published  by  Robert  Smirk  in 
1811,  was  called  the  "review  of  a  Battalion  of  Infantry."  During  the 
Civil  War,  several  sets  of  so-called  "tactical  blocks"  appeared, 
called  "The  Automaton  R^."’ent,"  "Company,"  and  "Battery."  These 
were  produced  by  Captain  Douglas  Brewer  ton.  Tor  a  time,  Royal  Chess 
was  played  in  this  country,  employing  two  to  four  sets  of  chessmen 
with  an  equal  number  of  boards.  It  is  believed  that  the  game  was 
based  on  some  of  the  earliest  forms  of  Kriegsspiel,  perhaps  Helwig's 
game,  and  was  probably  studied  from  the  originals,  since  no  trans¬ 
lations  can  be  found  and  little  information  exists  regarding  their 
practice.  Other  games  included  "War  Chess, or  the  Game  of  Battle," 
published  in  1866  by  C.  B.  Richardson  and  Company,  and  "Militaira," 
the  invention  of  Reverend  Wilhelm  of  Pittefcurgh,  Pa.,  and  published 
in  1876  by  J.  B.  Lippencott  and  Company.  Very  little  information  is 
available  concerning  moat  of  the  early  19th  century  games  in  the 
Uhl  ted  States. 

The  first  important  work  appaarad  in  1883,  in  e  book  published 

6/ 

by  W.  R.  Livermore,  e  Major  in  the  U.8.  Corps  of  Bnginaers.-  This 
work,  called  "The  American  Kriegsspiel,"  was  based  mainly  on  the 
writings  of  von  Tschisehwita  as  translated  by  Captain  Baring  into 
English. 

The  apparatus  which  Livermore  used  included  an  "ldaal"  geographical 


or  topographical  map,  with  coloured  blocks  to  represent  troops.  A 
"general  problem"  was  stated  In  writing  by  the  game  director,  «i  th 
"special  situations"  and  limited  intelligence  given  to  each  side. 
Livermore  proposed  the  use  of  three  maps,  with  three  rooms,  having 
each  side  possess  only  such  knowledge  of  the  opponent's  forces  and 
movements  as  it  would  normally  be  expected  to  acquire  in  actual  oper¬ 
ations.  Only  such  troops  as  would  normally  be  seen,  or  about  which 
information  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  exist,  would  be  shown  on 
a  aide's  map. 

A  record  of  the  progress  of  the  game  was  kept  by  the  director 
on  a  large  board  called  the  Firing  Board.  Charts  were  U3ed  (Figure  1, 
page  27) .  detailing  the  rates  of  movements  for  the  various  branchos 
of  the  service  under  varying  conditions,  and  tables,  based  on  logar¬ 
ithms,  were  used  for  the  calculations  of  losses  and  the  effects  of 
fire.  The  system  employed  was  an  Improvement  of  that  proposed 
earlier  by  Naumann,  using  the  standard  and  the  multipliers  (Figure  2, 
page  29). Much  of  the  data  and  information  used  by  Livermore  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Civil  War  and  the  Wars  of  1886  and  1870-1871.  Min¬ 
ute  details  were  included  in  the  calculations,  such  aa  the  effects 
of  fire,  fatigue,  the  state  of  training  of  the  troops,  morale,  the 
variations  in  terrain,  etc,  These  were  all  accounted  for  by  the 
use  of  the  multipliers  which  modified  the  normal  value  according 
to  the  variations  in  conditions.  Diet  were  used  to  determine  the 
results  of  uncertain  chance  occurrences.  The  game  of  Livermore  was 
essentially  •  more  up-to-date,  and  a  more  Comdex,  version  of  the 
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early  game  of  von  Heisswits,  as  interpreted  by  Ton  Tschischwit*. 

At  about  the  same  tine  that  Livermore's  work  appeared,  an¬ 
other  book  called  "Strategcs"-^  was  published  by  Lt*  0.  A.  L.  Totten, 
of  the  iith  U.  S.  cayalry.  This  book  was  bihedvled  to  appear  in  i860, 
but  due  to  difficulties  in  publishing,  did  not  appear  in. til  abort 
1895.  Although  Livermore  insisted  that  Tetters  work  wus  essentially 
a  translation  of  the  German  Kriegsspiel ,  Gotten  claimed  that  he 
created  the  original  work  independent  of  any  study  of  G<*-«ar.  methods. 
However,  during  the  period  in  which  publishing  waj  delayed,  Tbtten 
did  compare  Ctrategos  with  some  German  works,  ai  is  said  to  have 
incorporated  some  of  the  better  features.  Gotten  asserted  that  his 
work  is  better  than  any  Qerman  game,  or  the  American  Kriegsspisi, 
since  Strategos  is  actually  divided  into  two  parts t  The  Battle 
Game  and  the  Advanced  Qame.  The  Battle  Game  was  provided  for  be¬ 
ginners,  and  tsaches  basic  movements  and  formations.  The  Advanced 
Game,  which  was  very  similar  to  L'vermor  1  s  game,  would  be  used  by 
more  advanced  students.  The  absence  of  a  beginner's  game  in  the 
earlier  types  of  war  games  was  a  lack  which  Totten  felt  he  had  over¬ 
come. 

The  apparatus  used  by  Totten  in  the  Battle  Game  consisted  of 
a  chess  cype  of  game  t'oard,  1»8*  x  1*0",  'n  which  blocks  which  repre¬ 
sented  troops  were  played  with  fixed  moves  such  as  those  in  the 

chess  game. 

Maps  or  charts  ware  used  for  the  Advanced  Game,  with  a  scale 
of  5  to  10  inches  to  the  mile.  Moves  were  made  according  to  time 
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and  distance  figures  given  by  various  charts  and  tables  such  as 
those  in  Figure  1.,  and  losses  due  to  fire  were  again  calculated  by 
applying  multipliers  to  standards  in  order  to  account  for  various 
conditions  (see  Figure -2.).  Messages  and  order"  -rare  written  and 
transmitted  through  the  director,  with  allowance  being  made  for  the 
passage  of  tine.  In  general,  the  game  was  very  similar  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Kriegsspiel  of  Livermore,  except,  perhaps  for  the  fact  that  the 
great  bulk  of  Totten's  data  and  charts  were  based  on  information  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  American  Civil  War. 

The  games  of  Livermore  and  Totten  were  received  with  as  little 
enthusiasm  in  the  United  States  as  was  the  game  of  von  Reisswitz, 
and  the  Rigid  Kriegsspiel,  in  Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  It 
was  inevitable  that  the  dichotondzation  of  the  game  in  Europe,  with 
th  i  appearance  of  von  Verdy's  work,  would  eventually  be  repeated 
in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  the  most  influential  in  bringing  this 
about  was  Eben  Swift,!/  of  the  5th  U.  S.  Cavalry,  who  in  1097  trans¬ 
lated  von  Verdy's  "A  Simplified  Var  Game,"  thereby  introducing  the 
Free  Kriegsspiel  to  the  U.  S.  Army. 

During  this  same  period,  the  Naval  1#ar  Game  was  suggested 
by  Lt.  V#nu  NcC.  Little^  and  receive**  an  increasing  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion.  A  "Coast  Artillery  Var  Game"  v  j  also  published  in  1916  by 
Major  Vh.  Chamberlains.  These  games  fTloysrt  blackboards,  sheets 
of  paper  or  charts,  or  maps  placed  on  large  tablet,  in  order  to 
illustrate  coast  lines,  oceans,  harbors,  ate.,  and  miniature  boats 
were  used  to  represent  real  ships.  Thblee  and  chart#  wars  devised 
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to  ascertain  movement  and  the  effects  of  a  fire  fight. 

Two  additional  developments  appeared  at  about  this  tins  in 
the  United  States.-/  The  first  was  the  use  of  celluloid  sheets  (or 
overlays)  which  were  placed  over  the  nape,  and  on  which  the  formation 
and  movements  were  drawn  la  wax  pencil.  This  eliminated  the  need 
for  blocks,  and  had  a  distinct  advantage  in  that  a  historical  record 
of  the  game  could  be  kept  by  using  successive  sheets  of  celluloid. 

The  second  development  was  the  so-called  "Single  Handed  txarclses," 
in  which  the  director  acted  as  the  co amend er  of  one  of  the  sides, 
and  so  led  the  exercise  as  to  illustrate  tactical  and  strategic 
principles  of  his  ow  choosing  in  order  to  instruct  the  student 
comeander  of  the  op  peeing  aide. 

THE  VAR  GAME  IX  THE  EARLY  20K  CENTURY 

The  early  20* h  century  saw  an  increaeed  uae  of  the  von 
Yerdy  type  of  war  game,  the  Era.,  Eriugaepiel,  with  a  coi  -espondii* 
relative  neglect  of  the  Rigid  type  of  Kriegaepiel.  There  elso 
occurred  e  definite  trend  toward  the  uae  of  aepe  of  actual  terrain, 
drawn  to  a  suitable  scale)  breaking  away  from  the  "ideal”  maps  of 
von  Reieawits,  Livermore,  end  wvrni  Meckel. 

Two  additional  works  attmqpted  to  clarify  the  methods  of 
playing  the  Free  type  of  war  gams.  One  of  these  was  the  work  of 
Frederick  Tsmanuai^  who  published  "The  Regimental  War  Osme"  In 
1907.  In  this  book,  Immumal  emphasised  the  importance  of  e  com* 
patent  director,  end  advocated  the  free  play  of  the  Tardy  systma. 
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Inasmuch  as  he  felt  that  the  previous  war  gases  focused  too  such 
attention  on  the  play  of  large  forces,  Iwmnutl  Introduced  a  gam* 
which  he  asserted  could  be  adapted  to  the  play  of  Regiment#,  Batta¬ 
lions,  and  evan  Detachments,  Imunuel  adopted  the  tables  with 
scales  of  movements  for  the  various  branches,  and  pointed  up  the 
importance  of  a  realistic  feeding  of  intelligence  into  the  gaae. 
This,  of  course,  was  left  to  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the 
director^  Iraanuel  used  nape  with  scales  of  1>6250,  ItSOOO  and 
1;10,000;  using  blocks  to  represent  troops.  The  outcome  of  en¬ 
gagements  was  left  to  the  Jod^ent  of  the  director.  I m— mi  el  did 
not  insist  that  the  game  be  played  to  the  very  end,  since  he  felt 
that  no  useful  instruction  is  galnsd  by  this  practice. 

The  other  work  to  appear  during  this  period  was  that  of 
Farrand  Sayre,  who  published,  in  1911,  a  book  called  "Hap  Maneuvers 
and  Tactical  Rides. "-3^  Also  an  advicate  of  the  Free  type  of  play, 
his  syst<-s  was  very  similar  to  that  of  Imemnael,  except  that  he  used 
e  sln>lified  chart  in  order  to  calculate  the  effects  of  fire,  again 
employing  the  standard  and  multiplier  method,  (tee  Figure  2  .) 

During  this  period,  many  field  tripe  in  Germany  were  etg>ple- 

\Q/ 

aented  or  replaced  by  map  maneuvers.—'  Many  of  those,  rather  sig¬ 
nificantly,  took  plamm  in  the  border  countries  surrounding  Germany. 
Graf  von  Schlioffon,  aa  Chief  of  Staff,  was  prominent  in  many  of 
the  trips  and  map  maneuvers.  A  brilliant  tactician  and  military 
loader,  ho  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  war  on  t*»  fronts, 
which  ho  considered  inevitable  for  Germany  in  any  future  ware.  Is 
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wot#  as ny  books  intended  for  the  training  of  offlesra,  and  «tUl 
stands  today  aa  a  classic  tea-her  in  tha  art  of  warfare. 


WE  VAR  OAMtt  1501*  -  191*5 

Probably  the  greatest  usa  of  tha  war  |*aa,  in  tha  past  half 
century  was  aa<*3  by  Jia  Oanaaaa.iS^  Their  Spring  offatalTa  in  1918 
*as  rehearsed  by  aeans  of  a  nap  aaaeurar,  which  showed  how  sll*  tha 
chances  of  success  were.  The  yaars  after  1918  saw  the  war  gene  be. 
coaa  an  essential  part  of  the  Oermn  Any  training  progress.  This 
was  principally  due  to  the  allied  restrictions  placed  on  tha  aisa 
of  the  Oaraan  Arsy  and  the  annua t  of  funds  available  after  their  da. 
feat.  Since  thqy  ware  not  able  to  conduct  field  Mneurare  to  any 

practical  extent,  tha  Oanana  ware  forced  to  torn  to  nap _ «rf 

for  the  training  of  troops,  and  for  the  adranced  training  of  offi- 
core  in  the  art  of  asking  decisions  and  issuing  ordvs.  Ihe  war 
*****  which  resulted  were  of  a  rsry  high  quality.  It  should  be 
notad,  hover er,  that  they  ware  all  essentially  the  too  Yerdy  type  of 
exercises. 


Xt  ***  90 *•  tine  during  these  years  that  riald  Marshall  run 

Blonberg  is  said  to  hare  conducted  a  eerie*  of  top-secret  «tr  stogie 
“*r  *****  he  attwptsd  a  eolu»«on  of  the  axis Ung  problws 

of  tha  defense  of  Qoraany.  No  records  are  arailable  of  the  details 
of  these  ganoe.  A  reorganisation  occurred  soon  after,  which  inmlred 
the  dianieeal  of  SloAerg  end  others  *tu>  nay  hare  had  kneatledga  of 
»dut  questions  ware  answered  with  these  gun. 


i 
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Generaloberst  Back,  usually  considered  as  Schlieffen’s 
successor,  was  also  prominent  in  the  use  of  war  gaaes.  Strongly 
protecting  Hitler's  decision  to  invaue  Caec  ho  Slovakia,  he  attempted 
to  support  the  reasons  lor  his  objections  by  means  of  a  war  game. 

The  game  did,  indeed,  confirm  the  opinions  he  held.  However,  the 
results  of  his  gase  apparently  were  not  borne  out  by  later  events. 

Beck  also,  in  1  ?JjO  was  instrumental  in  conducting  another  game  in¬ 
volving  the  German  Invasion  through  the  Ardennes.  The  exercise  was 
so  well  conducted,  in  this  case,  that  everyone  was  thoroughly  re¬ 
hearsed  in  the  job  he  had  to  do  and  the  problems  he  had  to  solve. 

The  actual  campaign  was  then  conducted  with  astonishing  ease;  in 
fact,  the  Germans  assert  that  it  came  off  easier  than  they  had  ex¬ 
pected,  due  to  their  over-estimation  of  the  Belgian  and  French  Air 
Forces. 

In  November  of  ipUli,  Field  Marshall  Model  again  conducted  a 
map  maneuver  with  the  Ardennes  as  the  setting.  However,  in  this  esse 
the  situation  was  reversed.  The  Allies  were  poised  for  the  attack 
and  the  gome  constituted  an  attempt  to  determine  the  defensive  tac¬ 
tics  necessary  to  hold  ths  American  forces.  Soon  after  the  game  be- 
van,  the  attack  occurred,  and  Model  ordered  that  decisions  as  to 
necessary  actions  were  to  be  made  directly  from  the  game  room,  thereby 
converting  an  imaginary  game  into  stern  reality. 

Two  additional  uses  of  the  map  maneuver  were  made  in  Germany 
during  World  War  II.  The  first  was  called  the  Otto  Map  Exercise, 
involving  Operation  Barbarossa,  the  invasion  of  the  Ukraine.  This 
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exercise,  like  the  earlier  Ardennes  game,  proved  high  profitable, 
tte  second  use  of  the  game  was  in  Operation  Seeloewe,  the  invasion 
of  England,  which  pointed  up  the  many  technical  difficulties  which  de¬ 
manded  solution  before  ary  crossing  of  the  English  Channel  could  be 
attempted. 

Essentially  three  types  of  games  were  being  played  in  Ger¬ 
many  during  this  period,  although  they  may  aLl  be  classified  as  em¬ 
ploying  the  von  Verdy  method  of  Free  play.  The  first  was  the  Minor 
Tactical  Game,  played  on  maps  It 5000  -  ItflOOO,  and  involving  forces 
up  to  brigade  strength.  The  second  was  the  Great  Kriegsapiel,  played 
on  maps  of  ltl.,000,  and  involving  forces  of  brigades,  divisions, 
and  larger.  The  third  type  was  the  Strategic  War  Oame,  played  on 
maps  up  to  lil00,000,  and  involving  armies  and  army  groups.  These 
Strategic  War  Games  were  usually  top-secret,  and  many  of  the  indust- 
rial,  political,  and  business  leaders  of  Germany  were  invited  to 
participate,  together  with  members  of  the  Propaganda  Ministry. 

Very  little  development  occurred  during  this  period  in  the 
United  States.  Although  a  considerable  amount  of  instruction  and 
training  was  being  accomplished  by  means  of  the  map  maneuver,  the 
emphasis  was  focused  on  the  CPI,  or  field  maneuver.  In  1938,-^ H. 

G.  Wells  published  a  book  called  "Littxo  Ware"  in  which  he  proposed 
the  use  of  a  large  spare,  such  as  a  drill  hall  floor,  on  which  the 
terrain  was  built  up  in  wood,  with  painted  shrubs  and  twigs  used  to 
represent  trees  and  forests.  Ha  proposed  lead  soldiers  for  troops, 
and  toy  guns  which  actually  emitted  projectiles.  Intended  originally 


as  a  child' s  game,  it  proved  too  cumbersome  for  military  use,  al¬ 
though  many  of  the  features  of  the  game  were  adopted  for  the  sand 
table. 

Also  in  1938,  E.  A.  Raymond  of  the  Field  Artillery  Reserve, 
proposed  a  similar  game,  employing  a  board,  li*  x  10'.  with  contours 
built  up  in  cork,  and  painted  terrain  features.  Miniature  ships, 
tanks,  guns,  etc. ,  were  made  of  molded  rubber.  Effects  of  fire 
were  calculated  on  the  basis  of  range  and  chance,  using  dice.  Al¬ 
though  this  game,  like  that  of  Wells,  was  not  extensively  used,  many 
of  its  features  were  also  adopted  foi  the  sand  table. 

M3DERN  MAF  GAMING 

It  was  von  Neumann  who,  in  1927,  supplied  the  theory  which  was 
used  by  othsr3  to  initiate  a  renewed  interest  in  and  a  renewed 
awareness  of  the  potentialities  of  the  "rigid"  type  of  war  games. 

Describing  a  conflict  situation  as  one  in  which  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  decision  are  not  only  dependant  upon  the  actions  of 
the  decision  maker,  but  upon  the  actions  of  an  opponent  as  well,  von 
Neumann  developed  the  minimax  principle  for  making  decisions  in  such 
situations.  He  proposed  a  model  for  the  conflict  situation  which  he 
called  a  gone.  In  war  gaming,  the  model  is  made  to  approximate  actual 
battle  situations,  and  the  similarity  of  the  model  and  reality 
makes  possible  s  translation  of  the  predictions  of  the  model  to  the 
real  situation. 

In  19iili,  von  Neumann  and  Oskar  Morganstern  published  an 


extensive  account  of  game  theory  in  their  "Theory  of  Games  and  Econom¬ 
ic  Behavior."  The  rigorous  treatment  applied  to  games  by  their 
theories  has  been  transferred  to  war  gaming,  providing  for  a  scien¬ 
tific  analysis  of  decision  making  in  warfare  with  a  considerable 
future  potential.  Called  "operational  gaming,"  extensive  explora¬ 
tion  is  continuing  today  in  efforts  to  expand  the  possibility  and 
uses. 

At  the  present  time,  there  exist  many  types  of  war  games. 
However,  for  the  present  discussion,  the  distinction  between  "free" 
and  "rigid"  will  be  retained. 

The  "free"  war  game,  or  map  maneuver  has  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  in  importance  and  use.  Since  almost  every  operation  of  war, 
from  a  small-scale  patrol  to  the  conflicts  between  whole  armies  can 
be  represented,  the  war  game  affords  considerable  opportunity  for 
examining  the  methods  of  conducting  war.  Perhaps  the  primary  and 
most  frequent  use  of  the  exercise  is  for  training  purposes.  Its 
value  here  is  unquestionsd  and  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  By  its 
use,  military  yen  can  be  trained  for  leadership,  using  the  gene  for 
such  subjects  as  formations,  tactics  end  strategy,  organisation  of 
conbat  forces,  and  decision  malting  and  order  giving.  The  man  who 
are  to  fill  staff  positions  can  be  trained  in  such  subjects  as  lo¬ 
gistics  and  the  organisation  of  rear  echelon  troops. 

Another  important  and  very  frequent  use  of  the  fires  type  of 
ex et  else  is  in  tha  planning  of  operations.  Its  value  as  s  planning 
tool  has  been  thoroughly  proven  both  by  the  Qermins  and  the  Allied 
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Forces  during  World  War  II.  Even  now,  the  deployment  of  the  occu¬ 
pation  forces  in  Europe  is  being  planned  to  considerable  extent  with 
the  aid  of  map  maneuvers. 

The  growth  of  the  "rigid"  ■type  of  game,  from  the  prototype  of 
von  Reisswitz,  and  from  those  more  sophisticated  games  of  Livermore 
and  Totten,  with  the  added  mathematical  power  given  to  it  by  von 
Neumann* s  thcoia>  s,  has  been  rapid  during  recent  years.  It  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  potentially  powerful  research  tool,  used  to  test  new 
combat  principles  and  organization  j. 
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Figure  2.  Sample  of  multiplier  chart  of  the'  type  used  in  early  var 
games.  Based  on  Sayre's  work,  the  standard,  at  1.00,  indicates  that 
one  company  of  128  men,  deployed  and  Tired  upon  by  another  company 
of  equal  strength,  trill  lose  one  man  par  minute,  assuming  the  var¬ 
ious  factors  as  listed  in  the  column  under  1.00.  If,  for  exaq>le, 
the  firing  troops  were  employing  rapid  fire,  the  standard  ia  multi¬ 
plied  by  1.20.  Successive  multiplications  are  carried  out  to  take 
into  account  all  the  various  factors. 
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